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492 THE NARADA PANCHARATRA 


incorrect. Mr. Rose further notes that the reason given 
for the crime, viz. a dispute over the payment of duty upon 
a small quantity of cloth, is an improbable one, and concludes 
that, though Tavernier’s tale may be founded on fact, “ he 
has substituted the Governor for some official underling 
or misplaced the incident at Surat.” 

A reference to The English Factores wn India, 1646-50, 
p. 196, will clear up the mystery. It is there stated that 
in December, 1647, Mirza Ali Akbar, Governor of Surat, 
was fatally stabbed at Cambay by a Rajput, who thus revenged 
injuries done to his father and sister. Tavernier was at 
Surat at the time (see vol. 1, p. 148). 

Mr. Rose’s remarks (vol. i, p. xlix) on Tavernier’s “M. Cant” 
may be supplemented by pointing out that the Dagh-Register, 
Batavia, 1647-8 (p. 135), states that Anthonio Caen died 
on llth August, 1648 (N.S.), and was buried the following 
day. The account of the funeral there given may be compared 
with that furnished by the traveller (vol. ii, p. 278). 

W. Foster. 


THt NARADA PANCHARATRA 


This text, edited by Dr. K. M. Bannerjea, and recently 
translated in the Panini Press Series, is clearly not a unity. 
It is in five books, each called a Ratra ; and rdtra is explained 
as meaning a form of knowledge ; but the contents of the five 
books do not correspond with the five forms of knowledge as 
described. 

The whole work 1s easily seen to be composed of two distinct 
documents :— 

J. The original work consists of Books III, IV, and V, with 
the exception of four chapters of Book V, and a few phrases 
interpolated elsewhere. The later work covers Books I and IT 
and the passages interpolated into Books IIT, IV, V. The 
following table shows the analysis :— 
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Original Late 
I, i-xv. 
II, i-viii. 
III, i-xv. A phrase in III, vin, 20. 
IV, i-xi. Words in IV, vim, 19-20. 
V, i-Iv. 
V, v—vil. 
viii. A phrase in viii, 1. 
1X. 
x—XI. 


II. The early document is clearly a ftagment of an early 
Paiicharaitra Samhiti. Its name was probably the Jiianamrué 
Samhita. 

(a) The teaching of this early work is in full consonance 
with the Bhdgavata Purana. It deals with the youth of Krishna 
and his sports with the Gopis. He is the supreme 
Paramitman ; and Radha nowhere appears. He is regularly 
called Goprjanavallabha. He has sixteen thousand wives, but 
his recognized consorts are Rukmini and Satyabhama. 

(b) There is practically no philosophy in the work; it is 
wholly devoted to practice, like so many of the earlier 
Samhités: pijd, mantra, japa, kavacha, kilaka, dhyana, 
chakra, nyadsa, yoga. It contains a Vdsudeva Sahasraname 
and a Gopala Sahasrandma. 

(c) The Vyihas occur (III, xv, 40; III, xiv, 48; IV,1, 7; 
9; V,1, 63) ; -the Bhagavata Mantra occurs both in its normal 
form and in elaborations (IIT, u, 31; III, iv, 8; IV, v, 21); 
the Sri-Vaishnava mantra occurs (IV, v, 10); and the 
Bhagavata tilaka, the creamy iirddhvapundra, occurs 
(III, 1, 17). There are erotic passages, especially III, xii; 
V,u. There is no mention of the heavenly Goloka. For these 
phenomena in early Samhitas see Schrader, Introduction to the 
Paticharatra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita. 


III. The later material consists of Books I and II, with 
chapters v, vi, vil, and ix of Book V, and phrases in ITI, viii, 20; 
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IV, viii, 19-20; V, viii, 1. The following are the leading proofs 
of the lateness of these sections of the work :— 

(a) The whole is filled with Radha. In V, v, the thousand 
names of Radha are given. 


(b) Radha is the eternal consort of Krishna and she follows 
him in all his incarnations, V, v, 5-6. 

(c) Goloka exists in the eternal Vaikuntha ; and there, too, 
are found the Sri-Rasamandal, the mountain Sataéringa 
and the Viraja river (I, i, 19; 35-6; 60-78; xii, 55; II, 
i, 20; v, 17-18). 

(d) Seven RadhaKrishna samhitis are referred to, the 
Brahma, Saiva, Kaumara, Vasishtha, Kapila, Gautamiya, 
Naradiya. I, 1, 57; Hl, vi, 3; vii, 50; and the Naradiya 
is spoken of as based on the other six, I, 1, 58-9. 

IV. The following further points all occurring in the late 
document are noticeable :— 

(a) The theology of Krishna: I, xii; 1,1,4; I, i, 21-2. 

(b) His exclusive worship: II, un, 74. 

(c) The theology of Radha, in which two distinct conceptions 
may be traced, one in which Radha springs from Krishna 
(I, i, 2; xii, 69; II, i; iv, 2-12; vi, 14), another in which 
Radha is the highest deity, and by her grace Krishna has 
become the highest Lord (V, v, 10-11). 

(d) The history of Radha: 1, xv, 26; I,iv,1; V, v, 1-4. 

(e) The contents of the work are said to have come originally 
from Krishna, and to have been handed down through 
Brahma, Siva, and Narada to Vyasa: I, 1, 10-38. 

(f) Mukti is not so good as Bhakti: I, 11, 2. 

(g) Tapas is useless to Vaishnavas, also Tantras, gifts and 
Sraddhas: I, vin, 20. 

(h) Samkirtana: I, x, 66-8; 72; xi, 4-9; 43; 66. 

V. The late document probably comes from the school of 
Nimbarka ; while the phrase in V, v, 10-11, which declares 
that Radha is the highest deity, and that it is by her grace 
that Krishna has become the highest Lord, is in consonance 
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with the theology of the Radha-Vallabhis, a late sect founded 
in 1585 ; see my Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 318. 
But these conclusions must be accepted as merely very 
probable until some scholar compares them with the detailed 
theology of the various northern Krishnaite sects. 

J. N. FARQUHAR. 


THE ORGAN OF THI MUSLIM KINGDOMS 

The discovery by Mr. A. C. Moule of an account of an 
organ in China which had been “ presented by the 
Muslim kingdoms in Chung-t‘ung (1260-64) ” is of the highest 
interest to orientalists and historians, for, as Canon Galpin 
says, the documents brought forward raise some interesting 
questions as to (1) the country or place of its origin, (2) the 
form of its reeds, and (3) the scale represented by its fifteen 
notes. 

Where did it come from? The Yiian shih says from the 
‘* Muslim kingdoms ’”’, and the Wang chung wén kung chi says 
the “ Land of the West’. Mr. Moule kindly informs us that 
whilst the phrase //si yii stood for “ Arabia”, it would be 
more generally true to say that it meant the “ Lands of 
the West’, 1e., “the greater part of Western Asia.” In 
short, this organ may have come from any of the Muslim 
kingdoms from Sind to Asia Minor. What did the Muslim 
kingdoms know of the organ ? 

I have already given a number of references to the organ 
from Arabic literature." The Muslim peoples clearly got 
their organ from Byzantium. In Syria the Arabs would have 
come in contact with the pneumatic organ from the days of 
the conquest (636), but it is doubtful whether such an 
instrument, which was devoted almost exclusively to Christian 
worship, save for courtly functions, would have attracted the 
Muslim peoples as a whole. Probably, it was not until the 
Syro-Arabian school of translators began to work on some 


1 JRAS., April, 1925, ‘‘ Byzantine Musical Instruments in the Ninth 
Century,” and April, 1926, “* The Canon and Eschaquiel of the Arabs.” 
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